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ABSTRACT ' . 

Focusing on knowledge of four public affairs issues 
important to residents of a Midwestern inner-city neighborhood, a 
study examined,' the relative cpqtr i but ion s to kndwledge made by two 
neighborhood newspapers and by organized community group activities. 
A sample of 239 residents was asked open-ended 'questions about- 
housing, crime, economic development, and school issues. A purposive 
sample of 52 leaders of neighborhood organizations interested in 
those specific issues was also* interviewed , ,and two neighborhodd 
newspapers were content analyzed for several months prior to the 
interviewing. The majo£ findings were that (1) high levels of 
organized group activity were related to larger knowledge gaps, which 
was, contrary to expectations; (2) high levels of community 
neighborhood newspaper publicity about issues* appeared to lead to 
reduced knowledge disparities; (3) contrary to previous findings, 
conflict appeared not to have cont ributed ( to/ reduced knowledge gaps; 
(4) di stributing information more widely did not! necessarily lead to 
"equalization- of knowledge; and (5) organized groups * information 
strategies may have contributed to hi gher \ knowledge levels among the 
least educated. (Extensive tables of data are appended.) (FL) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NEW MEDIA" AND CITIZEN GROUPS 
ON THE KNOWLEDGE GAP IN AN INNER-CITY NEIGHBORHOOD \ 

i , 

r ' 

) . 

Inequalities in knowledge frequently ar^defined as a social problem^ 
especially since inequities 1 tend to increase under, some conditions and 
run counter to the fundamental assumption that ah informed citizenry is 
essential to a democracy (Lamberton , -1 974; Smith, 1975; Nie, 1970; Parser, 
and Dunn, 1972; Suominen, 1976; Tichenor, Donohue and 01 ien, 1970, 1980). 1 

There is a widespread belief that such knowledge gaps mean that the dis- 
advantaged are denied an equal opportunity to participate on pubiiq^opinjon 
and decisfon-making processes in society. This social problem is of particular 
interest in the context of declining cities, plagued with rising numbers of 
disadvantaged residents and the attendant problems 'of stab.il ity .aod increasing 
social disparities. 

Seldom is the ideal of an informed public fulfilled. Surveys frequently 
reconfirm the- existence of the chronic'^'Know-Nothings" identified early in 



'the ,history of public opinion research (Hyman and Sheatsley, 1947). The 
« 

information ideal ^seldom is achieved, particularly in the areas of election 
information (Converse, 1962), consumer affairs, personal health, housing, law, 
education (Childers with Post, 1975), and welfare resources and caretaking > 
agencies (Dervin and Greenberg, 1972), Knowledge differentials are exacef^- 
bated by the relatively recent change in the structure of the post-industrial 
economy which increasingly "is based .1 argely on the allocation of information" 

m 

(Smith, 1975:15). « N 
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The research discussed in this paper focuses on knowledge of four public 
affairs issues potential ly. important to the residents of a Midwestern inner- 
city neighborhood which har* one of the highest concentrations of low income, 
elderly, ^and minority groups in' that city. The purpose<of the study is to 
examine the potential impact of new types of neighborhood newspapers which 
report primarily oh public affairs issues and frequently address concerns 
of the disadvantaged.^ Two of these papers circulate within the neighborhood. 
The study concentrates on the relatiye contributions of the newspapers and 
the activity of organizations to the neighborhood residents 1 knowledge of 
these issues. *\ 

T^e Evidence for Knowledge Ga'ps 

X y ' ■ 

The existence of inequalities in knowledge of public affairs issues 

has been well demonstrated. Introduction of a' formal knowledge gap hypo- . 

thesis has stimulated muoh jrecent research and comment. It states: ' 

As the infusion of mass media Information into a/social system 
increases, segments of the population with higher socioeconomic 
status tend to acquire this information at a. fasten rate than 
the lower status segments, so that the gap in knowledge between 

these segments tends to increase rather than decrease (Tichenor, 

Donohue, and OlJ^n, 1970:150-60). " 

The gap is expected to be revealed over time^by. comparison of rates of know- 
ledge acquisition of ^well-publicized topics among population strata differing 
in socioeconomic status (SES). At any single point, in time , 'correlations are 
predicted to be highe)/ between knowledge and education for more highly publi- 
cized subjects than for less widely covered content. 

Public|opinion poll' data tend to support the proposition that the higher, 
the education, the greater the knowledge of various topics (Erskine, 1962, 
1963a-c; Robinson, 1967, 197^ Wade and Schramm, 1969; Frazier, 1981). V 



Studies of the diffusion of news often have corroborated such a proposition 

: ' ' • ' f J / 

(Bogart, 1950-51; Medalia and Larsen, 1958; Deutschmann and Danielson, 1960; 

> r * • 

Budd, MacLean K and Barnes, -1966; Allen and Colfax, 1968; Adams, Mullens, 

. ^nd Wilson^* 1969). Many other studies report positive relationships between 
knowledge and education for a variety of topics and settings (McNelly and 

Molina@1972; Benton and Frazier, 1976; Edelstein, 1973; McNelly, Rush and 

; . . 

Bishop, 1968; Star and Hughes, 1950; Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, 1954; 

< . $ 

and Oli-en; Tiche^or and Donohue, 1982). , ^ 

Conditions Affecting Magnitude, of Gaps 

There are conditions upder which inequities in knowledge dp not occur 

'or Increase, and sometimes gaps decrease oveV time. 

For example, all respondents knew the news^of the assassination of 

President Kennedy by the time of interviewing; this ^event'jpetfeTve^ 

2 

and simultaneous medSa coverage (Greenberg, .1964). Only a minute gap appeared 
\Uien Neuman (1976) tested' aided and unaided recall of televised network news, 
greater percentage of residents in a laboring community had heard of the ■ 

death of Senator Robert A. Taft when compared with residents in a more prosper- 

' - > . .* _ . * 

ous university faculty community (Larsen and Hill, 1954). 4 Palmgreen (1979). 

found education to be a strong predictor of knowledge of national political 

/ 

issues but not' of information on local issues, even when media coverage varied. 

An extensive information campaign led to a decrease } in a health knowledge gap 

5 

in a Midwestern community (Brown, Ettema, and Luepker, 1981)., An initial 
moderate' gap in factual knowledge (names, dates, figures) of two contrasting 
issues decreased during a ten-day period of media coverage on the issues^ — 
(Genova and Greenberg, 1979). A small gap did increase slightly for strucMVpal 



knowledge (relationships;- reasons \ of one topic, butythere was no change 
in the moderate structural knowledge gap for another\ subject. , 

In investigations of local issues in a number of communities in a l N 
Midwestern ""state', some ^conditions have been* identified* which may reduce 
.•differences in knowledge: a)*~high levels of "interpersonal communication 
about 'thfe issue, Jj,) high levelsof media coverage of'the issoe, c) High' 
levels of perceived conflict in the i^sue, d) relatively-hfgh hpmogeneHy, 
of the community^ opposed* to hete'rbgenej^y of popuYation in other communi- 
ties, e) high level of basic concern of the, issue for the community, 

f) .declining public attention to the issue over .time, 'and g) local scope of 

' ' • ■ ■ ■ re- 

issue as opposed to national scope (Tichenor*, £t al_, 1973, 1980;. Donohue, 

Vt al, 1975). 

[ The Neighborhood Press O N 

^The development of new urban neighborhood-based media may have impl'i ca- 
p- 
tions for knowledge^jjjf ferentials of the disadvantaged, since this press fre 

quently .concentrates on reporting'of loc^Vpublic affairs issues of interest 

to low SES persons. v *n * ' " ? 

Some data show that nei^hborhoQd residents^, including minorities ,-the- 



poor, and the elderly, are familiar with and us£ the neighborhood papers in 



the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis , Minnesota (Anderson and Berdie, 
W75, 1976, 1978a-d; Gaziano, 1974; Linnes, ,1980). In addition, although 
education and other SES indicators tend to be positively correlated with use 
of print media, Tow SES and minority groups show relatively high use of 
print media which are geared specifically -to thj&ir interests (Dervin and 
Greenberg, 1972; Lyle, 1967; Tan and Vaughn* 1976). Newspaper circulation . 
is not necessarily low in inner cities (Block, 1970^ Greenberg ~and Dervin, 
1970; Sargent and Stempel , 1968). -* 



The new media of interest to this study have been reported in a number 
of areas -- New York City; Boston, Lynn, and Lowell, Massachusetts ; St. Louis, 

_ i ■ . " ■ 

Missouri; Chicago'; Washington, D.C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Minneapolis and St. 
Paul; and Ottawa, Canada ( City Almanac , 1969; Conason, 1975; Frankovich, 
1974;. Ward and Gaziano, 19J6, 197B; Gaziano and Ward, 1978; Jeff res and . - 
Dobos, 1982; .Wei ssman, 1970; Worthy, 1976; Remmenga, 1961; Deacy, 1971; 
Winder, 1972; MacGregor, 1979). 6 * - , 

These papers' tend* to contrast with the 82 community papers in center- 

'city, Chicago in ^anowitz's* well -known study ( 1952). That press, mainfl^^week- 
lies with paid, circulations, avoided controversy and took editorial stanels 
only when it was necessary to communicate the community's concerns 'to out- 

( siders. The* Chicago community press may be characterized as traditional, 
more 1 ike^ small -town newspapers than the new urban neighborhood press is. 

Most of the' neighborhood papers in the Twin Cities, for "example, -are 
non-profi't monthlies, advised by citizen boards, oriented toward public 
affairs content rather than "bulletin-board" content, and more- likely to ■ 
reportron conflicts. * ^ 

■ : Several fa(L mrs_c.ojit.^ — One— i^ 

the population shift of high SES. groups to the suburbs and the increase tn 

V ' it** 

\ . * ' 

low SES residents in the center city, ^related to declining economic bases 
in many large, older LLS,. cities (Frey, 1980)., and to increased political - 
competition for local resources (Jajpowitz, 1978). » Another factor is the 
movement toward increased representation of low-power group^in society 
which can be 1 characterized as a "participationism" movement,or a "participa- 
tion revolution" as Milbrath and Goel (1977) have terriied it. One aspect of 
this is the renewed interest in neighborhood, pdwer which has been called 



' "a movement, tor local control in cities across ^he land" (Kotler, 1969:x). 
; *Thi ^ movement has gained strength with organization of local groups into 
national associations (Janowitz, 1978)\. Facilitating factors include * 
. «* government^ requirements of communication with citizens and maximum feasible 
. citizen participation (implemented less frequently in the 1980's than in 
^ the 1960's and 1970's). . 1 1 < 

' Also coiu>->;buting to the growth of the neighborhood press is the shift 
in met ropo lira n daily* newspaper orientatiqn from the center city to the 

suburbs. DSTTies tend to be oriented toward high SES individual s and power 

J . 

} C ' structures (Bagdi-kian, 1981; Dreier, 1982). Urban neighborhoods, feeling, 
the i ^concerns neglected, have sought voices , for fheir interests through 
organized groups and neighborhood newspapers. Some neighborhood papers 
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are closely 1 inked^ to. neighborhood organizations, especially -residents' 
associations . * ^ ■ » ., 

» 

RESEARCH APPROACH ' 

The neighborhood press 0 appears to have the potential to reach disadvan- 
taged groups, a necessary condition -forthe reduction of knowledge gaps. 

The studies with evidence about knowledge (disparities, taken together, 

. . j 

suggest that knowledge gaps may, frequently be lower on local issues than 

on national issues. Furthermore, t^ere may be conditions iirrder which 

increased media coverage of these local issues may»lead to a further reduction 

in the gap between more and 'less educated segments of the population. 

Such^ reductions may be especially likely to occur for topics of^special concern 

i r r: * . 

to disadvantaged groups. * 
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Organized group activity is a vital component in the public opinion 

process. Media tend , to respond to this activity in their definition 'of 

... > 

problems and solutions. Organized groups' media strategies frequently 1 
Vead to .an acceleration- of public attention to issues, thereby contribut- 
ing to narrowed knowl edge ^gaps (Tichenor, Donohue, and Olien, 1980). Some 
research indicates that a high degree of organization 6f interest groups 
is related to high mass media attention and to high levels of public know- 
ledge of publicized issues (Tichenor, Olien and DQjioWe, t ri977 : ) . Other 
research has shown thctt hi^h perceived levels of conflicts often associated 
with organized group activity, are related to high knowledge levels and ta 4 
reduced knowledge gaps (Tichenor, Rod^nkirchen, Olien, and Donohue, 197-3)., 

Hypotheses * H 



The 
H n : 



■,: The greater the level of organized group activity on the issues, the 

v * 

. smaller the gap in knowledge about the ^issues between c the higher and 
lower SES segments of the neighborhood. . / 

H^: .Oriaer conditions of a high level of organized group activity on 



the l ssues : 



The greater the level of neighborhood newspaper attention to the . 

.*> 

issue, the smaller the knowledge gap between higher and lower SES* 
segments. * q 

H~: Under conditions of a jjow'level of organized group activity* on the 

. : ' 1 ' 

issues: 

k ' 4 

The greater the level of neighborhood newspaper attention to the 

issue, the greater the knowledge gap,. 

Level of organized group activity is therefore' conceptual ized ^s a 
basic factor in ^creation and reduction of knowledge inequities-. When levels 



• r ■ ' / 

of both group 'activity and media coverage are high, gaps are expected -to 
■narrow. This is because "group activity 'stimulates commCini cation through—, 
out the system. High media cover&gQ which is generated- bfy that group 
activity disseminates information which is of, high interest to a wide 
variety of groups in the community, presumably -incl uding those which are 
1 ess advantaged. * c 

However, when groups are less active and media-\coverage \s high 4 gaps 
are expected to be large, since information acquisition under these conditions 
tends to be limited to. those high status groups that acquire information on 
all .public affairs topics as part of thei,r structured,, role in the community, 
ilhis is comparable to the previous findings ^that knowledge gaps ar^high^. 

with i/icreasing intensity and coverage 



activity imply that the element of 



on- non-local issues but often decline 
of locaJ issue.s. Low levels of group 
conflict, is les^likely to be present. 

✓ 

METHODOLOGY AND PROCEDURES : ,. • • 3 

The Phillips neighborhood in solith Minneapolis was selected for sturdy, 
The largest neighborhood in the city, it tends to be predominantly low 
income and working class, aitlfough a shortage o£ moderate and low-cost 

-housing recently 'has attracteif^ome middle-class residents as well. 

. .. v 

Phillies has had its own non-profit newspaper, The Alley , since V976, 

( f ' 
with a circulation of 1 0,000. Free copies are distributed at local businesses 

and institutions, and sdme copies are, del i vered door-to-door: ' Advertising 

is the main source of revenue. The Alley has ties to the neighborhood resi- 

dents '' association. -A second paper, Southside New& ; , marled to 42 i 000 



10 ■ 
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households in Phillips and eight other nearby neighborhoods, evolved from V 
Model Cities-supported paper*in 1973 to an Independent non-profit paper . 

financed by advertising,^ federal subsidy^ and foundation grants. '(It 

\ ' ^ 
ceasad publication in fall 1980 because .of^ack of funds.) It gontained r 
i 

an additional publication, Community Tinges, cacried also by two othef neigh- 
borhood papers under the same management. Although Southside . News was 
semi-monthly, residents received one free issue a month unless they paid 
a subscription, fee. - " 

d .Four issues varying in levels, of^organizatijOnal activity and .'neighbor- 
hood newspaper coverage^ were choien: a) housing, -including avail abil ity and 
quality; b) - economic- development , including employment needs and departing 
businesses; c) schools and education , including needs of inner-city children, 
quality of instruction, and discipline difficulties; and d) crime and vandal - 
ism , a special concern since Phillips has one, of the highest! crime rates in 
the city. • * i 

Interviews with neighborhood leaders, city planners, and neighborhopd * 
press staff members indicated that these issues may strongly, appeal to the 
disadvantaged as wel 1- as-to other social segmen^. -These~TSSues"were^chosen^ 
in order to address \criticisms that many studies have concentrated on issues " 
more,/important to high SES strata than to low SES segments (Ettema and Kline, 
1977; Clarke' and Kline, 1974; % Dervin, 1980). ' , 

All questions about knowledge were open-ended. It has been argued 
that respondents should be permitted to define knowledge in their own v terms . 
with open-ended quest-ions (Edelstein, 1973; Palmgreen, 197^; Clarke^and Kline) 
Respondents were asked to name the most important neighborhood problems and 
to rank them. They were then asked whether or not th^y had* seen or heara 



anything about the housing issue. If they responded affirmatively, 
queries followed about knowledge of individuals or \groupis taking actions 
on the issue, of causes, and of solutions, as well -as personal experience,- 



-participation in groups interested in the issue, and 'level of personal 
1 0 1 

interest in it. Questions on the other three issues, were then asked, /t 
using the same format.. Last were- inquiries about media use and demographic 
data. ^ • / . 

A random sample of 239 residents was interviewed by telephone between 



.mid-March and the first week of -April 1980. 11 A letter describing the study 

and requesting cooperation preceded contacts. Interviews were completed 

among 68 percent of contacts with eligible members of the sample. 

Knowledge scores were computed for each respondent by summing up the 

number % of all discrete elements of information/mentioned by each respondent. 

Also interviewed' was a purposive sample of 52 leaders of organizations 

< . 

which had .some relationship to one or more of the issues. These grouos, 
referred tb.as ''informants" in this paper, included residents' associations ,- 
Indian organizations, schools, churches, and several social service organi- 



zations, .among others. Organization representatives answered the same ques- 
tions as the residents' sample and a few questions about the^organizations 
(46 interviews w^re in-person and six were by telephone). • v 

. All issues of the two neighborhood newspapers were content-analyzed for 
the period of November 1979 to mid-March 1980. 

The .'two independent variables ^e: a) level of organized group activity 
on the issue (as measured by number 1 of respondents' mentions of groups takifr 
actions on the issues--see discussion on page li2 * un^r^'Orgar]^ national 
Acti vitjhjes") and b) level of neighborhood newspaper attention to issues 




. 11 

measured by the number of news items' in which the issue is mentioned, 
both as a dominant arid a subordinate topic and also by the total length 
of column inches devoted to the issue when it is the primary subject. 

■Level 1 of formal education is the indicator of socioeconomic status 
(SES).j Knowledge gap is measured by the strength of the association between 
level of education and having knowledge about an issue. Those with less than 
a high school degree constitute the low education groups 9 those graduating 
from high school comprise the medium education group, and the high educa- 
tion group is composed of those with some college or more schooling. 

- .; • * , v 

RESULTS 

Knowledge gap measures are based on proportions of each of the three 
education groups who have some knowledge of each issue, compared with those 
without knowledge (tables 1 through 4). The coefficient for the magnitude 
of the gap is Cramer's \L It was selected instead of Pearsonian correlations 
because some of the knowledge data are curvil inear*and Cramer's V does not 
assume 1 ineari ty . 

A knowledge gap exists among the education groups for two issues in . 
particular, according to chi square tests on differences in proportions, 
significant at the.. 04 level for the crime problem and moderately significant 
at the .09 level for the housing topic, differences being non-significant for 
the othfer issues. , ■ * 

The strongest associations between education and knowledge among the 
four topics are for the/ crime issue ,(V = .165) and for housing (V = .145). 
The knowledge gap coefficients for economic development and schools/education 
issues are lower and\non-significant. p 



12. 

Larger proportions of the .whole sample have knowledge about crime 
and housing than about the other <jssues, according to the'gr&ph in Figure 1 
(based on data 'in tables 1 -4) Also, larger proportion^ of the less educated 
groups have knowledge of these issues (compared with knowledge of othe?* issues 
although knowledge gaps occur for these two issues). These results illus- 
irate the point that increasing levels of knowl edge; does not necessarily 
mean increasing equality of knowledge. • - / 

Neighborhood Newspaper Coverage 

Housing received the most attention of the four issues from both news- 

' 15 • t 

papers. One paper treated schools/education and economic development 

fairly equally, but the other emphasized economic development more, so that 
the latter issue ranks second in overall coverage, and schools/education 
is third. Crime is the least-reported subject of the four for the content- 
analysis period. • 1 ' ' 

Organizational Activities , 

Two measures of organizational activity were' util ized. One is based 
on informants 1 (organization leaders) perceptions of activity and the other 
is the neighborhood resident respondents' perceptions of activity. 

Neighborhood residents perceived greatest activity on the crime and 
hou^fngT issues and the least activity on the economic development and 

schools/education issues.^ In contrast/, informants tended to view housing 

/ 17' ' 9 

and economic development as the high activity issues. Residents and / 

informants ranked the issues in the same 'order except for crime which 

residents jranked first and informants ranked fourth. 

the resident respondents' reports are taken as the measure because it. 

appeared that their high awareness of block clubs (the major type of 



organization activity on (the crime issue) and their high participation 
in block clubs indicated a more accurate report of the level' of activity 
on the crime issue in -that 'neighborhood. Block clubs^which have a leader* 
on each participating. blocks were^ot represented in the informants' sampVle.- 
Although residents' fami Viarity^with block clubs was high, informants seemed 
unaware of the level of this "activity in the neighborhood. This type of 
activity is structurally different from the other groups -represented .. in the 
informants' sample, quite distinct from established traditional groups in 
the community. Block clubs are grass roots organizations which have a 
liaison with a single law enforcement agency. Members interact with each 
other within. their own clubs but are not likely to have formal ties to 
other block clubs or to communicate frequently with the umbrella coordinating 
agency. 

How Levels of Coverage and Activity Vary 

Table 5 depicts the conditions in£o which the issues fit according to 
variations in neighborhood newspaper publicity and group activity. Each of 
the four cells in the table shows the type of knowledge gap predicted. 

Support for the Hypotheses 

The findings which appear in Table 6 (based on data in tables 1-4) may 
be compared' with the hypothesized relationships in Table 5. 

H 1 : The greater the level oforganized* group activity on the issues, the 
• smaller the gap in knowledge about -the issues between the higher and 

lower SES segments of the neighborhood., 
. Not Supported : small knowledge gaps were predicted for the high group 

activity issues, housing and crime, but the opposite results were found. 



The knowledge gap coefficients (Cramer's V) are low for all foi^r issues; 
however, the largest associations occur for 5 * the crime and housing problems 

H 2 : Under conditions of a high level of organized group activity on * 
the issues : ■<■'■'■ •.' . 

The greater the level of neighborhood, newspaper attention to the 

issue v the smaller the knowledge gap 1 between higher and lower SES 

\ 

segments ." 



Supported: testing this hypothesis requires comparison of the two high 
activity topics, housing and crime. The data are in the predicted direction 
the smaller knowledge gap results fo.r the high-publicity topic, housing, ' 
according to comparison oTThl* knowledge gap coefficients. 

H 3 : Under conditions of a low level of organized group activity on the issues 
The greater the.le^el of neighborhood newspaper attention to the' 
issue, the greater the knowledge gap. 

Not Supported: when the low activity topics are compared with each other 
(economic development and schools/education), the topic with greater neighbor- 
hood paper 4 publicity' (economic development) evidences a slightly smaller ' 
knowledge gap coefficient, contrary to prediction; although 'differences 
between the two coefficients are slight.. - / 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS I 

■ ■ \J 

The issue for which the strongest association between education and know- 



ledge was found is crime; the second strongest relationship occurs for the. 
housing problem. In the other two cases, the associations are even lower and 
relatively similar in magnitude. The results are opposite to prediction of the 



is 
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first hypothesis, thefc is, high levels of organized group activity were 
related to larger knowledge gaps, hot^smaller ones. 

Of the two independent variables, level ^of organized group activity^ 
on the issue appears to have more infl uence on knowledge gaps than 
neighborhood newspaper coverage does. Levels of neighborhood press publi- 

city clearly varied for tlhe two high 'activity issues. This indicates 

s 

that organizational activity is not dependent upon these papers. The gVoups' 

activities appear to affect j<nowfedge levels of higher status segments in the 

- % * 

community , s and .their strategies may be to reach those higher status segments, 
although the groups often perceive themselves to act on behalf of less 



advantaged neighborhood residents (as reported in interviews with informants) 



However, the results supporting the second hypothesis of smaller knowledg 

disparities under the condition of high activity and high neighborhood paper 

i 

publicity indicate, that the coverage plays a small role in reducing knowledge 
differentials. This conclusion is also 'supported by results contrary to pre- 
diction of the third hypothesis, since a siflaller knowledge gap, was observed 
for the high publicity issue fhan for the low publicity issue, although the 
difference in coefficients is small. 

It is especially noteworthy that high coverage did not lead to larger 
knowledge gaps because these data do not support the original knowledge gap 
hypothesis, which expects that increased levels of publicity will widen 
knowledge disparities between higher and lower SES population segments. .One 
potentially important reason is that use of the neighborhood papers appears 
to be higher among the least educated group £han among the medium education 
and high education .groups . Among low education respondents, 75 percent read 
one neighborhood paper and 83 percent use the other. This contrasts with t 
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readership patterns of the middle education 'group (somewhat more than^ 

\ 

half read the first paper and almost three-fourths report reading the 
second one) and the . most educated group (readership . is 61 percent and 73 
percent, respectively). 

In addition, the findings are contrary to those reported by Tichenor\ 
Donohue, and 01 i en (1973, 1980) which showed conflict to reduce knowledge 
gaps. . Assuming that conflict is present in the crime and housing issues 
■ because ch^janized group activity is highest for -those topics, conflict 
appears not to have narrowed knowledge disparities in this study. 

Several other points are noteworthy. • First, 'despite the greater gaps 
in knowledge^of housing and crime issues/the low education and moderate 
education groups had larger proportions of knowers for these two issues* 
than for the other two, that is, knowledge gaps are highest for those 
issues for which the overal 1 # proportion having knowledge is also highest. 
This runs counted to the belief often expressed by^dult education groups 
and social scientists that wide distribution of knowledge will lead to 
equalization of knowledge. It may be that, although knowledge "letfel s of the 
less educated will increase, they may not catch up with knowledge levels 
of more educated persons. 

Second, groups' information strategies, including neighborhood press 
strategies, may have contributed to higher knowledge level s^among the less 
educated. In the case^of the economic development question, since it was J' 
seldom covered by any local -media other than neighborhood papers during the 
study period, activities of groups interested in it may have given the issue 
visibility through neighborhood press attention. In the case of housing, 
several organizations oriented toward that issue haVe ties to one of the * 



to 
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neighborhood papers thfbugh board memberships and interpersonal communica- 
tion patterns (as reported in the informants' interviews). These patterns 
occur for other issues but to a lesser degree. Housing as a problem in 
Phillips and similar neighborhoods was .coverecMby other local media during 



the time of research, and it became a major city election issue later. 

Little organization information strategy is discernible in the 

\ ■ 
schools/education issue, according to informant 'data and observation of^scant 

i \ 
publicity in oth^f l° ca l media. The crime issue has several interesting 

features. One is that block club information strategies do not include 

activities that attract much neighborhood press^coverage or other Vocal \ 

media publicity. Another is that the neighborhood papers may have deliber-\ 

ately played down crime coverage and therefore presumably did not contribute 

to information levels a£out. crime. Several of the leaders interviewed, 

including those with *1 inks to neighborhood papers, said that they would 

like to see neighborhood fcrime news de-emphasized in the media because 

/ 

-/ c 

it gives the neighborhood/ a negative image? (Although 6ther local media 
-do report on crime regularly, this reporting concerns many areas in the 
city and seldom deals with convex aspects such as causes and solutions.) 

SUMMARY 

This study focuses on knowledge of four public affai rs i ssues important 

to residents of a Midwestern inner-city neighborhood which has a large 

x N ' . ..... j . ■ 

population of the disadvantaged. The purpose of the research was to examine 

the relative contributions to residents' knowledge made by two neighborhood 

newspapers and by organized group activity on the issues. Organized activity 

is a vital component in the public opinion process. I n particular,' 
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organizational strategies frequently include attempts to influence media 
coverage and often lead to an acceleration of public attention to issues. 
The development of the new neighborhood^press may have implications, for ^ ; 
knowledge differentials of the disadvantaged, since thj,s press often addresses 
potential concerns of the disadvantaged in its public affairs reporting. 

Much prior research has demonstrated the^existence of inequalities in 
public affairs knowledge held by high and low socioeconomic segments of the 
population, and a formal knowledge gap hypothesis predicts that increases, 
in media publicity will widen knowledge disparities between high and low SES 
segments,. This study was designed to investigate the magnitude of knowledge 
gaps when neighborhood paper publicity and organized group activity vary. 

A random sample of 239 neighborhood residents was interviewed by 
telephone and asked open-ended .questions about housing, crime, economic 
development, and school issues. A purposive sample of 52 leaders of neigh- 
borhood organizations interested -fn these issues was also interviewed. 
The two neighborhood papers were content-analyzed for a three-and-hal f-month 

¥ 

period prior to interviewing. 

The major findings are: 
\ 1. High- levels -of organized group activity are related to larger know- 
l^dge gaps, contrary to .expectation. 

2. High levels of neighborhood newspaper publicity about issues appear^ 
to\lead to reduced knowl edge disparities , however. This finding does not 
support thja. prediction of the original knowledge gap hypothesis. One -poten- 
tially important reason appear to be that the low education gr,6up has 
fiighe^ readership levels of the neighborhood papers than do the 'moderate 
education artel high education groups. * 
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3. Contrary to previous findings, conflict appears not to have/ 
contributed to reduced* knowledge gaps ij)i this study. 

4. - Knowledge gaps 'are, largest for those "TSsujbs on which the overall 
proportion having knowledge is highest; that is, distributing knowledge 

more widely does not necessarily lead to equalization of knowledge. 

■»* >■ fx*. 

5. Organized groups', information strategies may have contributed 

c 

to higher^ knowledge levels among the least educated, even 'though there 
was a gap between their knowledge levels and more educated grpups' 
knowledge levels. 

6. Study of the crime issue revealed that structure of many of the 

organized groups interested in this issue differs from the structure of* 

many other organizations in that the majority of crime-oriented groups 

are block clubs, a gras\ roots association diffused throughout many parts 

of the neighborhood-. Block clubs, loose organizations of neighbors who 

watch out for each/QTffiers 1 houses and who try to report crime and suspicious 

behavior, were responsible for the highest level of group activity of the 

four issues studied and the largest knowledge gap. This raises questions 

/ * 
about the role of group activity, including attempts to equalize the dis- 

tribution of knowledge throughout the neighborhood. Ht suggests the need 

for'further investigation of organized group activity on issues, examination 

of their information strategies, and study of consequences for equalization 

of knowledge- ( 

L ■ 
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of ^ the author and do not necessarily reflect views of the National 
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ment. Any errors are the sole responsibility of the author. Helpful 
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Michelle Held,,. Linda J. Haugen, Nancy Foley, Nancy Gunderson, 
interviewers; Mary <IC. St. John, ttaleh Mostafav Kashani , coders; and 
Randy Latimer, typisx. < 

Spitzer and Denzin report that six other studies confirm this finding. 
They are Mendelsohn, Sheatsley and Feldman, Hill and Bonjean, Banta, 
a~nd Burchard, all 1964 publications, and Spitzer and Spitzer, 1965. 

However, Spitzer"and Denzin (1965) divided a sample who knew of the 
Kennedy assassination into a "low informed" grolip and a "high informed", 
group, according to scores based on answers to four questions about the 
event. There was a, gap in amount of knowledge held by each group. The 
low-informed group was characterized by being in blue-collar occupa- 
tions, living in residential areas with lower housing values, being older 
and being male. ^ > 

For conditions of unaided recall, aided recall with details, and Jotal 
recall, a very slight gap appeared. ^However, slightly more of the 
non-college group could recall news stories without details as compared 
with the college group. The gap between Jthe two groups was negligible 
when types of news stories were divided into levels of low, medium and 
high abstraction. . 



However, the faculty community was canvassed about a day after the 
event and the laboring community not interviewed until three and a 
half days after Taft's death. The finding, therefore, may have been; 
partly an artifact of time of interview. Also, a newspaper strike had 
idled the afternoon newspaper, a likely news vehicle for the faculty 
group to have used, and this could have affected their time of knowing 
as well. 
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Another campaign, on mental retardation* may be compared with this 
one. It influenced attitudes, but it did not increase overall know- 
ledge levels in the treatment community . (Douglas, Westley, and Chaffee^ 
1970). Although the grade school -educated group increased knowledge 
scores, the gain was slight, .41. Knowledge scores of the high school- 
educated group declfned by .25 and thgsft"of the college-educated group 
decreased by .96. \ 

New York City has had as many as 41 neighborhood publications ( Citjy 
Almanac , 1 969) and as many as 38 have existed in the Twin CiJ;ier^oT^ 
Minneapolis and St. Paul (Gazia'no and Ward, 1978). 

y . 

The Chicago community press developed because of the decentralization 
of the business district, drawing circulation from the small geographica* 
areas centering on secondary retail shopping areas. A few of those 
papers were village papers before Chicago annexed the villages, and 
some had existed as early as 1910. They did not include "shoppers" 
with primarily advertising content, since the community press had 
deal t shoppers a death blow (Janowitz, 1952). 

Most of the Twin Cities 1 papers have appeared since 1970. Residents 1 
associations or citizens' groups initiated most of them. Others were 
started by government agencies, private proprietors, local institutions 
and businesses. The majority are offset tabloids , a and most have satura- 
tion distribution in their areas.' Distribution is by- door-to-door 
delivery, mail, drop-off at local businesses and institutions, or 
combinations of these (War.d and Gazia^o, 1976). These papers fall into 
two broad categories. One is "neighborhood level 5 " with circulations 
ranging .from 1 ,000 to 9,000; The other is "community level," circulating 
to between 9,000 and 42,000 households within, several adjacent neighbor-^ 
'"hoods (Ward and Gaziano, 1978). . 

Very few studies with evidence about knowledge gaps have systematically 
varied levels of media publicity about the topics s-tudied, which variatic 
is an important condition stated in the. primary knowledge gap hypbthesis. 

• Examples of the questions on knowledge are; 

a. Now, I'd Tike to ask something abput the housing problem. Have you 
seen or heard anything about it in -the Phillips neighborhood? 

(If yes:) Can you tell me' what you've ifeen or heard? (Probe) 

b. /Do you know of any people or organizations that have been trying t# c 
do something about this problem? (If yes:) Can you tell me 
something about that? (Probe) 

c. What, in your opinion, is the cause of the housing problem in this 
neighborhood? (Probe) 

i v e 

d. Po you know of any ways to do something about the housing problem 
around here? (If yes:) What ways are those? 
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The method was by drawing a random sample of all blocks in the 
neighborhood with residential units arrd then by selecting households 
on the chosen blocks with a proportionate random method. AcfdresSes 
of all telephone households on the blocks were obtained from a semi- 
annual street address telephone directory. 

■A '' . . s 

Of the 239 respondents, 208 (87%) were white, 13.(5.4%) were American 
Indian, 8 (3.3%) were black — although 3 of these y/ere foreign-born, 
2 were Hispanic, 1 was Indochinese, and information- about race was 
not known for 7 respondents. According to 1980 ce'nsus data, the 
population of Phillips neighborhood is 8% black, 17.7% Indian, 8.6% 
Asian, Pacific Island and "other," and 65.7%- white. No other 
demographic data'-are yet , available for 1980. Although 60% of inter- 
viewing was in the. evening, 40% of the sample was male and 60% female. 

The range of scores on housing Knowledge was 0-17, on economic develop- 
ment 0-12, on schools 0-10, and on crime 0-14. The. coefficient of 
inter-coder agreement for coding. both open-ended' and closed-ended 
questions overall was .93. . ■ 

L » 

No other racial groups were, known to have organizations in the 
neighborhood. / 

School -related items were excluded from analysis if they concerned 
preschool s, announcements of adult education classes, schools outsdde 
the neighborhood except for parochial schools whicH include Phillips 
within their parish boundaries, non-educational topics such as picnic 
announcements , and a children's page which appears in one of the papers. 

Neighborhood residents knew of greatest activity on the crime issue, 
117 mentions, followed by 102 citati.ons of housing-oriented groups. 
The number of groups named for the economic development issue was 4i 
and for schools/education, 28. ^ 



Total mentions of groups known to be active on the issues,, as. described 
by the informants 1 sample, were: housing, 104; economic development, 
79; schools/education, 62; and crime, 57. 



Table 1. Proportions of respondents^™ each education group 
with and without knowledge of the housing fSsue. 



Education 


Do not > ' 
have knowledge , 


Haye knowledge 


Row total 


Low 

(less than 
high school 
degree) j 


26 

"(54.2%)* 


22 
(45.8%) 


48 
(20.9%) 


Medium 

(high school 
graduate) 


23 
(36.3%) 


37 
(61.7%) 


v • .; 

50 
.(26.1%) 


High 

(soflie col lege 
or more) 


44 

(36.1%) 4 


78 ^ ■ 
(63.9%) 


,122 
(53.0%) 


Col umn 
to tal 

f 


93 

(40.4%) ' 1 

* ■ N • 


V 

137 . 
(59.6%) 


- 230 
(100%) 

> 



2 ' ' 

X = 4.83497 with 2 degrees of freedom; p = .089, 

Cramer's -V = .145. (Missing observations = -9) 
*Cell percentages are for rows. 
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Table 2. Proportions of respondents in each education group 

with and without knowledge of the economic development issue, 



i Do not 
Education \ have knowledge 

Low 

( 1 ess than 
high school 
degree) 



Have knowledge 



Medium 
(high school 
graduate) 



High 

(some college 
or more\ 



Column total 



Row total 



28 ' 


20 


48 


£58.3%)*' 

K 


(41 .7%) 


(20.9%) 

< 


41 

— r I 


1 9 
i -* 




(68.3%) 


(31 .7%) 


(26.1%) 


69 


-.53 


. 122 


(56.6%) 


(43.4%) 


' (53.0%) 


138 


. ,.92 


230 


(60.0%) 


(40.0%) 


' (100%) 



1 



X 2 = 2.39413 with 2 degrees of freedom;' p = .302, 
Cramers V_ = .102. (Missing observations = 9) 

*Cell percentages are for rows. 
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Table 3. Proportions of respondents in each education group 

with and without knowledge of the schools/education problem. 



Education 



Low " 
(less than 
high school 
degree) 



Medium - 
(high school 
graduate) 



High 

(some college 
or more) 



Column total 



Do not 



hav^ knowledge 


Have knowledge 


32 

(66.7%)* 


16 
(33.3%) 


—42 • ' ' 


18 


(70.0%) 

t 


(30.0%) 


■ 71 / 


51 


(58.2%) 


(41.8%) 


145 


85 


(63.0%) 


(37.0%) 



Row total 



C 48 
(20.9%) 



60 
(26.1%) 



122 
(53.0%) 



230 
(100%) 



X_ = 2 .74677 wjth 2 degrees of freedom; p = .253. 
Cramer's V = . 1 09 (Missing observations = 9) 

t 

*(^ell percentages are for rows. 
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Table 4. Proportions of respondents in each education group 

with and withput knowledge of the crime and vandalism problem. 



Education 



Do not 

have knowledge 



Have knowledge 



Row total 



Low 

(less than 
high school 
dparpp ) 


13 

(27.1%)* 


35 
"(72.9%) 


48 
(20.9%) 


Medium 
(high school 
graduate) 


11- 
dS. 3%) 


49 
(81.7%\ 


60 
(26.1%) 


High 

.(some col lege 
or more) 


14 
(11 .5%) 


108 N 
(88.5%) 


122 

153.0%) 


Column total 


38 


192 


230 




(16.5%) 


(83.5%) 

** 


(100%) 



X. = 6.27750 with 2 degrees of freedom; p = .043. 

Cramer'.s V = .165. (Missing observations = 9) 

r 

*Cell percentages are for rows. 
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Figure 1, Proportion of each education group who have knowledge 
of each of the four local public affairs issues. 
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Table 5. Hypothesized know! edge, gaps , according to variations in 

neighborhood newspaper publicity and organized group activity 
on the issues. . 



Amount ^bf Organized Group Activity 



CD 



High . 



Low 



"O o 
o +-> 

o 

-C c 
J- o 
O «r- 

-Q +-> 

-C C 
C7> CD 

•r- +J 

<d +-> 



o 

C 
3 

O 



s- 

CD 
Q. 
03 

Q- CD 
CO 13 
5 00 
CD CO 



High to 
moderate 



Low 



Housing 
(smallest gap) 


• Economic 
development 
(largest gap) 


Crime 
(small gap) 


' i 

Schools and 

Education / 
(large gap) 



J 



ERIC 



/ 

30 



29 



Table .6. 



'Findings on knowledge gaps, according to variations in 
neighborhood newspaper publicity and organized group 
actfVity on the issues. 



Amount of Organized Group Activity 



T3 O 
O +-> 
O 

-C c 

u a 

O -r- 
-Q +-> 
-C C 

cn cd 

•r- +-> 
CD +-> 

4- S- CD 
O CD 3 
Q- co 

+-> rtf LO 
C Ql>~« 
3. CO 

0 5 <U 
£ d) x: 



High to 
moderate 



Low 



High 


Low 


Housing 


Economic 




development 


^ V = .145 


V = .102 


Crime 


Schools and 




Education 


V.= .165 


>V = .109 
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